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Ui. I LFi' OUT A PARAGR.AITI IN '11 Hi STORY ON GEORGE 
JACKSON IN Till: LAST PACKliT (# 371). THE FOLLOWING 
TAKACiKAPlI sHOUJD GO AT THE BEGINNING OF THE THIRD 
STCllON fix FRONT OF "WHEN JUDGE ALLEN WALKED IN...") 

Fi .'c da\’s after George Jackson was killed, on 
lirar^da}' August Fo, the hearings of t!'iC Soledad 
iO'otliers reconvened, as if nothing had ever happened- 
iuit tins time, only two brothers. Fleeta Drumgo and 
Jonn Glutciiette were separated from the courtroom 
aiulienLL 0)' the familiar wall of steel and five 
ia)'e»'s i.)t bulletproof glass. When their families 
t(>ok seats in the rows nearest to them, baillifs 
renuu/eJ tiiem, >aying tliat those rows were reserved 
Lor ciu- jvress--e\en though the press showed no inter- 
L'St in taking them. 

I'.iieP JuJg;.’ AlJen walked in. 
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KEEP THE CONSTELLATION IN SAN DIEGO. AIRCRAFT 
CARRIERS: WHAT THEY COAST IN DOLLARS AND LIVES 

SAN DIEGO (LNS)-- The USS Constellation, an 
attack aircraft carrier, is scheduled to go to 
Vietnam in October. But Nonviolent Action is 
calling for a popular referendum to decide 
whether it should leave or not. 

The referendum polls will be open Sept. 17- 
21 for all civilain amd military people in the 
area. The question will be: "In early October 

1971 the attack aircraft carrier USS Constellation 
(CVA-64) is scheduled to leave San Diego to con- 
tinue the bombing of Southeast Asia, The USS 
Constellation should stay home. Yes No 

The referendum is only one of many tactics 
being used to keep the carrier inport. People 
are leafleting on street comers, shopping centers 
beaches, churches, and clubs. A flat bed truck 
carries street theater to all comers of the city. 
An airplane tows a banner over the city and boats 
in the harbor carry signs saying keep the 
Constellation in San Diego, Plans are also being 
made to introduce a bill in Congress to keep the 
USS Constellation at home. 

Aircraft from the Constellation first bombed 
Laos in June 1964 in violation of the Geneva 
Declaration of 1962. In August of that same year, 
together with the carrier Ticonderoga, they began 
bombing North Vietnam from the Gulf of Tonkin. 

Since 1964 the Constellation has returned to 
Vietnam four more times. It has launched some 
40,000 combat missions and its aircraft have 
dropped somewhere between 320,000 and 420,000 tons 
of bombs, missiles, rockets and mines on the 
people of North and South Vietnam, Laos, and 
Cambodia. 

We spend four months of every year working 
for the government. Tl\at*s how long it takes the 
person with an average income to pay off all fed- 
eral, state, and local taxes. 

In 1970 Americaiis paid more than $90 billion 
in personal income taxes to the federal govern- 
ment. One of the things the government bought 
with this money was "defense"--ships , tanks, guns, 
airplanes, missiles, and the service of three 
million men and women. Last year they bought 
$76.4 billion worth of defense; this year it will 
cost a billion dollars more and next year another 
tliree billion. 

Tlie most expensive weapon system in the de- 
fense budget is the attack aircraft carrier, 
ihis year the government will spend almost $9 
billion to keep 13 of these attack carriers afloat. 
One out of every c i gh t -and-a-lial f dollars paid 
for defense was spent on these carriers and their 
aircraft, crews, escorts, .md support siiips. 

'Ihe Navy is now building two ir.ore attack car- 
riers. llicy will cost over StiOO million apiece. 


Since the useful life of a carrier is only 30 years, 
in order to keep a fleet of 15 carriers the Navy 
will have to build a new carrier every other year. 
That is going to get expensive, because every time 
you build a ship that*s as long as the Empire State 
Building is tall and wide enough to hold to Queen 
Marys on its flight deck, you're going to run into 
big money. Tlie Navy recently claimed that the cost 
of a nuclear attack carrier goes up another $125 
million every year. 

A Navy fighter plane cost $102,000 in World 
War II. Now a new one may cost as mucli as $18 
million, or about 175 times what it cost 25 years 
ago. The Navy wants to buy 722 of them by 1978; the 
total price tag is $13 billion. TTiat's as much 
money as the federal government collected for every- 
thing in 1942. 

This is weapons inflation, and it is driving up 
the cost of airplanes, missiles, and the other wea- 
pons of the attack carrier faster than the inflation 
that drives up the cost of food and clothes. Since 
World War II the cost of living has about doubled, 
but the cost of carrier weapons has gone up from 10 
to 175 times World War II prices. And the weapons 
inflation with its cost overruns of billions of dol- 
lars is getting worse each year as the demand for 
more and more sophisticated weapons grows. 

* * * ★ ★ 

As a mobile airbase with 85 planes and 6 million 
pounds of bombs and missiles, the aircraft carrier 
continues to wage war on Indochina and countries all 
around the world. But the war it wages has become 
much more devastating than it ever was before, be- 
cause the attack carrier is catching up in the 
major technological changes that make convential war- 
fare obsolete. 

Munitions have dianged radically in the car- 
rier weapons system. Except for the standard high 
explosive bombs, the tactical nuclear bombs, and the 
two air-to-air missiles, all of the munitions used 
by carrier aircraft have come onto the carrier in 
the last seven years. These include more than a 
dozen different types of anti-personnel weapons, 
ranging from a new type of firebomb with a gel that 
sticks faster to the human body and bums more 
slowly, to several types of cluster bombs. The 
latest is a fuel air explosive bomb that sprays va- 
porized fuel over a wide area and then ignites it to 
produce a concussion blast equal to a 500-lb. bomb-- 
it also incinerates everything in the area. 

Tlie new feature of these munitions is that each 
one has been designed to "kill" a particular kind 
of target, whether that target is the operator of a 
anti-aircraft weapon, a small group of people, a 
truck, an armored tank, a radar installation, or 
whatever. 

Wlien the bombing of North Vietnam began, one 
out of two bombs was likely to fall within 750 ft. 
of the target. Now as many as 5 out of 7 bont)s 
are likely to hit the target dead center. Glide 
bombs and missiles are being released from 3 to 25 
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miles away from the target and are still getting 
these same accuracies Tliese accuracies have been 
achieved by developments in weapons control sys- 
tems that use laser beauns, infrared energy, opti- 
cal images from tv cameras, and various forms of 
radar and radio frequencies to guide bombs and 
missiles to their targets. Rapid development in 
any or all of these techniques can be expected 
in the next several years . 

Tlie attack carrier is now the principal wea- 
pon of the United States. It has numerous ad- 
vantages--it can be called into action on short 
notice, it does not require prior agreements or 
elaborate treaties with other governments because 
it need'Tiever cross national boundaries, and it 
can sustain its attack for a long period of time 
without withdrawing for supplies Tlie attack 
carrier has given the United States government 
unilateral force to be used wherever and when 
ever it wishes, provided of course, that the 
people who were attacked did not have the capac- 
ity to retaliate against the carrier itself. 


RL^D TIDE RUINS FLORIDA BEACHES 
PRISONERS SHOVEL THE REFUSE 

Muliammad Speaks/ LIBERATION News Service 

T-\MPA (LNS)-- Countless tons of dead fish 
liai’e been washed up on the shores of the Florida 
beadles. A permanent stink is in the air. No 
end is in siglit and the scientists are not even 
speaking of a solution to the probleip. 

In fact they ai'e not really sure what is 
causing the "red tide". They know that the fish 
are being killed by a micro-organism that uses 
up the oxygen in the water. But they find it 
harder to explain the sudden immensity of the pro- 
blem. 

The miles and miles of beaches near Clear 
and in tlie Bay area near Tampa and St. Petersburg 
are mostly deserted--there are no bathers. The 
crowd that does come comes out of curiosity. They 
come to see tlie carcasses smack against the rocks, 
head-to-liead, tail-to-tail nearly every inch of the 
way . 


The Constellation is only one of five attack 
carrier assigned to the war in Southeast Asia 
During the last six-and-one-half years the United 
States has kept either two or three carriers "on 
station" 25 miles off the coast of Vietnam Be- 
tween 1965 and 1968 tliese attack carriers launched 
almost half of the bombing raids over North 
Vietnam. Altogether their aircraft have dropped 
more tons of bombs on the people of Indochina 
than the U.S. dropped during all of World War II. 


More than three hundred miles of the Gulf 
Coast is affected. Tliousands of businesses' that 
depend on vacation crowds are begining to feel 
the burden. Their employees find very little work 
to do, Tlie restaurants and bars are empty by day 
and by night 

The many spots along the coast where the rich 
once went to play are deserted now. Life guard 
sheds are empty. 


One quarter of the entire population of Laos 
have become refugees, primarily as a result of 
the bombing. One third of the one million civil- 
ian casualties in South Vietnam have been caused 
by bombing. Approximately 80,000 people have . 
been killed in the bombing of North Vietnam 

'Hie bombing rate for 1971 is almost 850,000 
tons only slightly less than the 980,000 tons 
dropped last year. The Secretary of Defense has 
made it clear that tiie United States is going to 
maintain military forces in Southeast Asia until 
the countries of that region are "capable of de- 
fending themselves " 


If most of the ground troops are coming home, 
the Indochina War will be increasingly fought 
from the air. But because there are fewer ground 
troops to defend American airbases, a larger 
share of U.S. air power will be coming off the 
decks of attack carriers. Tlic aircraft carrier 
will be tlie last weapon to leave Indochina. 
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In the beginning they only had the stinking 
fish to tolerate-- the foul rusty water--the nasty 
aroma--but the rot and slime attracted flies, rats, 
and mosquitoes. However the sharks that have come 
near shore to feed on the dead fish have the great- 
est attracting power- -peop le congregate to watch 
them and to kill them. 

Tile removal of the rotting marine life has 
been tumed over to the Florida Division of Cor- 
rection . 

Most of the prisoners are Black. They work 
in the sun. Tliey use pitch-forks to hurl the rot- 
ted carcasses from the soggy beaches--then they 
have to heave them on trucks to be hauled away. 

Its the hardest filthiest job in the state 
they say. Harder than digging di tches- -harder than 
working in the fields- -harder than working on the 
roads . 

Prisoners, scattered all over Florida, are the 
only ones left fighting the "red tide." (Volunteer 
workers quit a long time ago.) 

.\n J ^ another onslaught of red tide is 
reported :>y tiie planes tiiat continuously circle the 
Huif. ihe planes arc the closest thing to a so- 
lution tnat state and federal officials have come 
up wit:i. Ihey are able to see the dead fish before 
t.*e^> iL'ucn siiurc, and thereby alert the work-crews. 
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There is no way to calculate the damage to 
the resort industry, nor has the fish and game 
industry of Florida issued a damage report. But 
everyone admits that when things get back to nor- 
mal (if this time ever comes) the damage toll will 
be very high and many seaside businessmen who 
thrived for many years will be wiped out com- 
pletely. 
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GM: PORTRAIT OF A MONOPOLY 

The Second City/LIBERATION News Service 

DETROIT (LNS)-- General Motors is the 18th 
largest country in the world in terms of econo- 
mic power. Its gross national product (GNP) is 
larger than that of Argentina, Belgium, Switzer- 
land, Denmark, or Venezuela. 

In terms of gross receipts, GM is the fifth 
largest government in the world, larger than 
West Germany, Japan, or Canada. 

GM*s 794,000 employees are equivalent to just 
1/10 of 1% of China's population, but GM's income 
equals a full third of Qiina's GNP. 

GM, directly and indirectly, accounts for 
nearly 1 out of 12 jobs in the United States 
through control of the auto industry and many of 
the industries which rely on the automobile for 
their existence. 

Yet this awesome power is in the hands of a 
small core of men (no women are on the Board or 
in top management) unrestrained by democratic 
control, elected internally by a small minority 
of GM stockholders. ( 11% of GM's stockholders 
control more than 50% of GM stock.) 

Tlie Board of Directors of General Motors is 
a small clique whicii controls $27 billion (1969) 
worth of the world's GNP through sales of autos, 
consumer durables, and munitions. lliese same men 
are also directors of 14 different financial in- 
stitutions (including Chase Manhattan, Morgan 
Guaranty, and the Mellon National Bajik, as well 
as tiie Royal B:uik of Canada.), 77 different cor- 
porate bodies (including U.S. Steel, Armco Steel, 
ALCOA, Bendix, AT&T, Proctor & Gamble, and Pola- 
roid), and 7 insuremee comp^inies (including John 
Hancock ;md Mctropol i t;m Life). 

GM is in private hands, uncontrolled by the 
public. It has been able to work its way around 
the anti-trust division, tlic Federal Trade Com- 
mission, imd Securities :md I-xclumge Coimiussion. 

GM has been acquitted in only 5 of 17 iinti-trust 
cases in the last 40 years. lliis has had no ei- 
fcct on GM--they control ovci' 50% of auto in- 
dustry sales. 

In controlling the prices of all automoliiles 
in the U.S., GM cons i s tent ly makes a profit more 
tlum doul>le tiie national average. 

In 19(1 5, GM's prices wer e Sv’ aig-'. taat it 
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could have cut the price of each automobile it 

sold by $42S and still?after taxes, make profits equal 

to the average profit rate in the whole economy. 

GM spends nearly $500 million (25% of the 
price of anew car) . in style changes, and then 
spends a quarter of. a billion dollars a year more 
(or $50 per car) to convince the consumer that 
the newer model is better and wortli the extra 
cost. In 1969 GM spent only $12 million on pol- 
lution research and control. 

GM's top executives see a continual expansion 
of car production in the 70 's. Instead of con- 
tributing to a rational and balanced transporta- 
tionsystem in the United States, GM insists on 
the dominance of the privately owned automobile, 
here and abroad. GM ignores the results: the 

pollution of our urban spaces by cars themselves. 

Says GM Chairman Roche: "America's love affair 

with the automobile isn't over. Instead, it has 
matured into a marriage." 

As early as 1963 GM had excess profits so 
great that it had accumulated 2,3 billion dollars 
in surplus . liquid assets, an amount larger than 
the assessed property valuation of 18 of the 50 
states. The Wall Street Journal surmised that GM 
was "saving up to buy the federal government." 

With its immense economic and political power, it 
really does not need to. 

Nixon's new economic policy promises to raise 
GM's profits even more. With federal excise tax 
on new cars eliminated and a new 10% import tax 
on foreign cars (as well as other goods) there 
will be a greater demand for American made cars. 

GM's production will increase and profits will go 
up. These new profits will stay in the pockets of 
GM's elite because the wage-price freeze prevents 
tlie unions from barganing for increased wages. 

IVhat does GM do with its great corporate 
power? 

As a bastion of the military-industrial com- 
plex, GM produces M-16 rifles, launchers for the 
anti-personnel 2.75 rocket, 105 mm, 81mm, 20mm 
projectiles and bomb parts, self-propelled howit- 
zers, parts for military vehicles, engines for 
iielicopters (like the OU-58 performing the main ob- 
servation role in Asia's jungle war) and for air- 
craft (like the A-7--one of the most effective 
planes performing the close air support role in 
S.h.Asia) and many other weapons for use in Viet- 
nam, Gajiibodia, Laos, and throughout the world. 

GM's racial policy at home and abroad matches 
their record of militarism. Out of the 12,500 
dealerships, GM has allowed only 12 to be owned 
by blacks. 'Jhere are no blacks or women in top 
m:magemcnt positions. In apartheid South Africa, 

GM's eniployment policy is matched only by that 
guvenment. 'Ilie starting rate for Africans or 
Coloureds at tiie GM engine plcint is 52< an hour, 
or SS3 a montii--Sl below the South African Govern- 
ment's pi'verty datum line for an African family of 
f i \'c . 
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Perhaps the clearest expression of GM’s 
attitude toward non -whites is R.J. Ironsides' 

(plant manager, GM South Africa) remark: I 

wouldn*t say these people don't have any reason- 
ing power, but what they do have is very limited." 

For further information contact: Tlie Brain 

Mistrust, 507 Church St., -Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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EXCERPTS FROM .V\ 

"ADDRESS BY 

THE HONORABLE U. ALEXIS JOHNSON 
UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE FOR POLITICAL AFFAIRS 
AT THE GRADUATION EXERCISES 
FOR THE INTERNATIONAL POLICE ACADEMY OF AID " 

LIBERATION News Service 

[Editor *s note: The Agency for Inter-national 

development (AID) is responsible for U.S. foreign 
aid programs , Among its varied functions^ it 
channels funds to the Saigon police force and 
helps train police from other Third VJorld coun- 
tries at its International lolice A,cademy , Here 
is some of a speech given at graduation at the 
academy. The text was distributed oy the Dept, 
of State, ] 

This is the third time that I have had the 
privilege of addressing this Academy, and, as on 
the previous occasions, it is a particularly 
satisfying experience for two principal reasons. 

Firstly, I feel that I was at least in some 
way the father of the Academy. I am proud of 
this relationship. It is pleasant to have had a 
role in the establishment of an undertaking of 
this nature and then be able to come back and 
see how well it has been doing. 

It is truly a unique institution, the only 
one of its kind anywhere, designed to bring to- 
gether police officials from all over the (free) 
world, for the purpose of exchanging tlie know- 
ledge and expertise needed to ensure the stable 
development of the nations involved. 

THis leads me to the second principal reason 
for my satisfaction in being iiere today. The 
Academy is a cooperative effort, in which each 
nation taking part in the program is a contribu- 
tor, aiid eacli nation benefits. The experienced, 
dedicated :uid able police officials who come 
here, such as the members of the graduating 
classes that we have come to lionor today, bring 
with tiiem a wealth of knowledge, based on their 
own countries' situations, which they share witii 
each other. 

I believe it is clear tiiat we are not seeking 
to create a world in the image of the bin ted 
States. We do not require conformity witii our 
ideas or our practices and procedures; we cm 
live comfortably in a world ol di\er>it>'. 

Each country must determine for itself ex- 
actly tlie tvpe ol gove ni-ient it noLol.'^ and .SLint'.. 
Ihere is, howe\'cr, one 'misic pi i n c i p 1 e t. . a t 
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coi:'j:'.on to all our nations, and that is the re- 
quirement that the majority of the people must 
accept the gove niment under which they are 
living 

Police, I am sure you would agree, are the 
essential point of contact between a government 
and its people. Tills is true .. [because of] 
their visibility. By this I do not mean that 
the necessary element is a colorful uniform-- 
although there are few sights I find more plea- 
sant than wel 1 -uniformed policemen-- the point 
I am trying to make is that the police are 
constantly and easily seen by the populace. In 
addition to being relatively numerous and dis- 
tinctively dress, they are seen in the smallest 
villages as well as the largest cities, they are, 
and I think they should and must be, everywhere 
visib le . 

I sometimes think that perhaps your role as 
police and mine as a diplomat are not too dif- 
ferent. In fact, the similarities are striking 
when you consider that we each represent our 
governments and convey back the impressions that 
we receive. We are each required to be familiar 
with history, philosophy, public relations, so- 
ciology and economics in order to perform our 
jobs effectively. 

Tlie police must be seen as serving to meet 
the needs of all people and to protect them and 
their property. In this process, effective po- 
licing is like " preventive medicine" . Tlie police 
can deal with threats to internal order in their 
formative states. Should they not be prepared 
to do this, " major surgery " may be required in 
the sense that considerable force would be needed 
to redress those threats. Tliis action is painful 
and expensive, and often disruptive in itself. 

Orderly, rational change can and must be 
allowed to take place. What we must guard against 
is disruptive change, ch:inge which results in in- 
stability and worse. 

The prevention, containment, and suppression 
of violent disruptions of free societies, while 
permitting orderly changes to take place, is the 
principal task facing our police forces. In many 
ways, this is an effort more difficult than war, 
and many disappointments am be anticipated. But 
the survival and viability of the world as we know 
it depends upon the successful fulfillment of this 
responsibi lity , 

1 am iionorcd to have been asked to join with 
you here today and to share with you these 
thoughts. You will be rctuniing to your countries 
to assu]:ie both the awesome responsibilities and 
tile vital opportunities for service to humanity 
tiiat avsaits you I wish you all good luck, bonne 
diance , i)uena suer te , imd every success in your 
e I'l'i t r t s . 
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BROTHEL LOCATED ON FEDERAL LAND 
"STILL PACKING IN CUSTOMERS" 

LINDA JUNCTION, Nevada (LNS)-- A brothel 
that the Interior Department discovered to be 
operating on federal land more than six months 
ago is still going strong, according to the Wash- 
ington Post. 

The establishment, owned by Miss Beverly 
Harrell, is situated on 3.75 acres of land leased 
from the Interior Department in Linda Junction, 
Nevada. Known as the "Cottontail Ranch", it con- 
sists of several neat trailers and a bar, and it 
is patronized by local men and out-of- towners 
alike. 

Esmeralda County commissioners advised the 
Interior Department on Feb. 5, 1970, that Miss 
Harrell was looking for a new home. An Interior 
official in Nevada said the commissioners pro- 
moted the project like any other "business op- 
portunity." Apparently they felt it would bring 
dollars into their sparsely populated community. 

Miss Harrell filed an application with the 
Interior Department's Bureau of Land Management 
the following April, It was approved in three 
months. She pays the federal government $100 a 
year for rent. 

When word got back to Interior Secretary R 
Rogers C,B. Morton that the government was in 
business with a brothel, confidential early- 
warning memos began to fly. The Interior Depart- 
ment's Reno field solicitor, Otto Aho, got the 
case . 

"There is no evidence," he confided, "that 
Beverly Harrell obtained her small-tract lease 
from the Bureau fraudulently ... On the contrary, it 
appears that the immediately concerned Bureau 
employees knew, more or less, that she intended 
to operate a house of prostitution on the land 

"Apparently they were satisfied that there 
were no legal prohibitions to the operation of 
such a house .. .particularly as the local county 
officials indicated their approval of such oper- 
ation . " 

But, /\lio did some more research and discov- 
ered that such establishments were indeed ruled 
illegal by the Nevada Supreme Court and Miss 
Harrell was quickly accused of breaching her lease. 

Aho decreed that "the Bureau is authorized 
to proceed to take cancellation action " But 
that was tiiree and a half months ago. According 
to the Washington Post, the Cottontail R;inch is 
still packing, them in. 
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'Hu* pen is migliticr than the sword 

But no match for the giui. 

-- the heacii bo)'s 
l.lBLRAlhiN' NVwTs 


JUDGE ADVOCATES STERILIZATION 

TO PREVENT JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 

WASHINGTON (LNS) -- "People who propagate 
people l.ke this ought to be sterilized," Judge 
Edward A Beard replied to a plea for "real therapy” 
for a lZ-\'ear-old boy charged with burglary. 

A neighbor had stepped forward to tell the 
judge that the boy, whose mother is now in a mental 
Hospital, needed "love and affection in addition 
to some special help to get liim to think a little 
different about EimseTf and people." But the 
judge was more interested in an attempt to "get at 
tlie source." 

He lamented that there were "twenty people 
tied up with one young man and while we are stand- 
ing here, three more are being procreated right 
there in this city, and they are going to give you 
and me, and the people that come after us and all 
the peop le surrounding us the same problems." 

After referring to court social workers as 
"gobb ledygook talkers". Beard sentenced the youth 
to the Receiving Home where juveniles awaiting 
trial are detained The boy's neighbor, a former 
Juvenile Court Social Worker, protested tliat he 
would not receive needed help there. Beard agreed, 
but added "It is not my responsibility to put him 
to bed . " 
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AU VOYEUR AND HAPPY GROPING: 

SOUTH AFRICA SPECIALIZES IN SEXISM TOO 

JOILVNNESBURG , South Africa (LNS) -- "Pussycat" 
tours of Europe for South African bachelors over 
21 are now in full swing. 

Leaving appropriately enough from Jan Smuts 
Airport, the tour's first stop is the Isle de 
Levant near Nice, where the group can shed its 
South African inhibitions and join fellow sun- 
worshippers in the joys of the local nudist colony. 
After a quick peek at Munich and Hamburg, the tour 
goes to Copenhagen to sample the storied "live 
pornographic shows." From there to London's Play- 
boy Club, a performance of Oh! Calcutta and a West 
Lnd "girlie" show. Next is /\ms terdam ' s "Red Light 
District" and Paris's Sex Museum. 

All this and more for R795 [$1,125]. Mr. 
Grauman, the director of the agency which organized 
the tour was quoted in the Johannesburg Sunday 
limes as saying, "Ihis type of tour is sure to 
catch on in South Africa. So m:iny South Africans 
who go to Lurope looking for this kind of enter- 
tainment end up groping tlieir way around." 
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KISSJ.RGLR'S NO LLFT-WINGLR 

S.V\ CI.LMLNJl., Calif (LNSJ -- During a picture- 
taking session With I’resident Nixon, tlie U S. y\mbas- 
sador to k*,est (icniiany and Henry Kissinger, Press 
Socivt .ii'v i-wni Ziogler qujpped, "That's Kissinger on 
t;;e KH't , ” 

'.ixiii pro:;;ptI>' piped up, "On the righ.t -- never 
T;h> let'- ‘ - 5U 
I •-••3^2 . 
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UNDERGROUND REPORTER'S SUBPOENA QUASHED: 
CHALK ONE UP FOR THE PEOPLE 

by Tom Miller 
LIBERATION News Service 


TUCSON, Ariz (LNS) -- It's a slow season for 
victories, but we got one here in late August 
which could help out people wherever there's an 
underground paper or any type of alternative media 

In mid-July 1 got a subpoena to appear and 
testify before the federal grand jury sitting here 
in Tucson. The day before I vvas to appear, we 
entered a motion to quash the subpoena The 
motion was based on the fact that as a reporter 
for underground papers, I would be violating 
confidential news sources by appearing 1 would 
lose the trust of my contacts and no longer would 
have access to information, thus impairing a 
constitutionally guaranteed news flow. 

If it sounds far-fetched and complicated, it's 
really quite simple and makes sense. Tliere is . 
only one case of its type on record in which the 
newsperson has done this successfully -- Earl 
Caldwell, a New York Times reporter refused to 
appear at a federal grand jury investigating 
Panthers in San Francisco The courts upheld his 
refusal, and the Supreme Court will take up the 
Justice Department's appeal eventually. 

Tliere were obvious and exact parallels in 
Caldwell's case to my situation. Except two 
things; I'm not a press-credentialed reporter, 
and the underground press isn't the Times. So in 
addition to the main issue, we had to prove that 
alternative media is every bit as valid a news 
source as the straight media, and that reporters 
for it should be "granted” the same rights regular 
straight press writers have, (Which doesn't even 
begin to raise the question of elitism -- why 
shouldn't a farmer, waitress or mechanic get the 
same rights, too?) 

A very strange thing happened, We won Or 
at least we didn't lose. The judge, a conserva- 
tive, strict constructionist, ruled that the 
privileges granted Caldwell should extend to this 
case too. Tl\e government must now prove tiiat 
there is a "compelling need" for my testimony 
They must show (in a secret hearing) that the 
"national interest" from the information I could 
give them outweighs my first amendment rights and 
that they iiave no alternative me;ins of getting 
the same information. 


Ihe precedent this creates is a great legal 
weapon to use against the state I'he judge was 
obviously quite reluctant to rule this way, but 
the ruling docs, however, spell out tiie distinc- 
tions of tlio uiiderground press: 


. . . : r aii eur.- 
hirTuie if :J;’ : c n tfie 
orpeui'j : c * ”:c 
he vcrLOVU' v r 
• U > ' .«.< <. .* a 

ctatu.' . g’ vc 
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C'-'c oourzs have seen fvt to 

oizh a sort of special pvivi- 
leoe o OSS : fi cot : OK wider trie guise of ”jvrst 
xO-na:-iKZ fveedz^.s Zhe "press” has gained a pr-ivi- 
lege status shich '^.ar.u press r-.erbers appear to be 
or using iu being aative participants and press 
agents' f-,. causes rather than reporters y but I 
aasiete tr.e atpellaze courts have taken this into 
c r ~ -.a, • » • 

If the government can't prove their compelling 
need for my testimony at the next hearing, they'll 
obviously appeal. If the judge rules that the 
"national intez'est" would be served by my testimony, 
then my subsequent refusal to testify would result 
in contempt of court. 

It all gets bogged down in legalisms at this 
point, but so far we're much further along than we 
ever expected Tlie government was caught completely 
off guard (especially the two clowns who came in for 
tlie week special from Guy Goodwin's flying Justice 
Department red squad in Washington) . The spectre of 
more subpoenaed witnesses claiming first amendment 
rights must bother them no end. It screws up their 
game plan. For us it's no great leap forward, but 
it does constitute a neutralizing effect, and with 
grand juries, where witnesses' legal strategies are 
still being developed, it's important to explore 
and exploit every tactic possible. 

Other than that, the grand jury went along with 
its usual dirty work. Two activist women from 
Venice, Cal. who previously had refused to testify 
and been jailed for it, were recalled. One of them, 
Karen Duncan, wouldn't tell them a thing and was 
"granted" immunity for her next go round The step 
after that is contempt, then jail again. The other 
womiin, Pam Donaldson, hasn't completed her pre- 
immunity, questioning yet-- that'll come up soon 
though. And Eniie Olsen, a Tucson activist who 
refused to talk to the grand jury in July, still sits 
in the Cochise County Jail in Bisbee, Arizona, quite 
possibly for the "life of the grand jury," which 
means until fall, 1972. (Please write him there -- 
he needs mai 1 . ) 

No movement story is complete without the 
defense fund address. Ours is Tucson Grand Jury 
Defense E'und, 412 N. 4th Ave . , Tucson, Ariz, 85705. 
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NO PiGS JN FAIRFAX COUN’TY? 

YOU'D i IVANTS TO KNOW 
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i.ORTON, Virginia (LNS) -- ,An 18 
, accused of calling a Fairfax 
"pjg", was sentenced to sit on 
atcli tiic swine until he could d 
rom a policeman. 

Ijcnnis Siii])man was convicted of 
after tiie policeman complained 
sung "Old McDoiU'ild Had a Farm" 
asi::ing in a loud \’oicc" the wo 
T'U' iudgo was i'orced to alter h 

rur.uto search by county deputy 
n; up a pig sty It tunied out 
tiic r.-ii s Jng yf pigs . 


-year-old Lorton 
County police- 
a pigpen fence 
istinguish a 

disorderly con- 
that Shipm;in had 
in his presence , 
rd pig, 

is sentence when 

shcri ffs fai led 
that a county 
Sh ipmajj got off 
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ROGER PRIEST CONVICTED OF DISLOYALri' 

WASHINGTON (LNS) -- A year and a half after 
his first conviction for disloyalty was thrown out 
on appeal, navy Seaman Roger Priest has been 
convicted of the same crime all over again, this 
time by the highest military court in the country. 

Priest was first court martialed in 1969 for 
disloyalty, soliciting members of the military to 
desert and to commit sedition and a variety of 
other charges -- all stemming from his publication 
of an anti-war newspaper ,0M. 

Priest never denied the virulence of his 
attacks on the war, the brass and the government. 

OM didn*t go in for mincing words: *'We will stop 

at nothing to stop the Vietnam war, and power 
arrangements that made it possible. We take that 
"nothing" seriously. Destroy that sacred cow. of 
capitalism -- property. -- Bomb America. Make 
Coca-Cola someplace else. -- Our goal is liberation 
...by any means necessary. -- Shoot a pig!!!' But 
he insisted that since he published the paper off 
base, in his own time, with his own money, any 
statements he made in it were covered by his right 
ro free speech. 

None of his court martials have ever tackled 
that aspect of his case. Priest won on appeal 
when a panel of Navy judges decided that his 
original conviction had been based on an erroneous 
definition of "disloyalty" in the judge's instruc- 
tions to the jury. Tlie Appellate Court which 
reinstated his conviction on August 27, 1971 
avoided that issue as well, stating merely that it 
agreed with the "totality of instructions" given 
in the first trial. 

Priest felt that the Navy's persistence in 
pursuing him stemmed mainly from a desire to 
salve the vanity of L. Mendel Rivers, powerful 
chairman of the House Armed Services Committee. 

In one issue of OM, Priest reprinted Bobby Seale's 
parable about pigs polluting our waters by shitting 
in them. At the end of the parable. Priest added, 
"L. Mendel Rivers, Get Your Ass Out of that Stream, 
You Hear, Boy?" 

One of the original charges against Priest 
was that he "did wrongfully use contemptuous 
words against the Chairman of the Armed Services 
Committee." That charge was later deleted, but 
not before a Washington Post columnist had a 
chance to remark, "How Roger managed to use con- 
temptuous words against the Congressman wrongfully 
is not explained, but if he did, he's a very 
clever boy and they should make him an admiral.” 

Apparently they aren't aL^out to do that. 
Instead, tlie Appellate Court has returned Roger's 
conviction to the court which granted his appeal 
before. If they uphold his conviction this time 
around, the only court liighcr tluin tlie one the 
just finished convicting him is the U.S, Supreme 
Court . 
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FREE ROGER IMUEST hi ralph 
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PROMISES ARE MADE TO BE BROKEN DEPARTMENT: 

NIXON'S LUN'Cll FOR QilLDREN PROGRAM 

WASHINGTON (LNS) -- Nine months after Presi- 
dent Nixon's target date of Thanksgiving 1970, for 
extending the school lunch program to reach all 
needy children, 1^9 million diildren of the poor 
get none of its benefits and don't expect to for a 
long time. 

But Edward J. Heckman, administrator of the 
Food and Nutrition Service Division of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, maintains that Nixon's original 
goal has technically been met. 

He said that recent statistics indicated that 
there are 9.3 million needy children instead of 
6.6 million, the estimate on which the President's 
goal was based. The original goal was fulfilled 
only two months late, in January. 

"The problem is bringing the approximately 
20,000 scliools not now in the program into the 
picture," Mr. Heckman said. He estimated that these 
schools had one million eligible children.. 

Funds for these children, and the 400,000 
other eligible but unreached children in schools 
that already participate in the program would bring 
this year's budget up. to $570.4 million, including 
$100. million, for equipment. This year's budget 
falls short of that goal by $181 million. 

Congress earmarked $38 million of the 1971 
budget and $33 million of the 1972 budget to put 
facilities for the lunches in the non-program 
schools. The administration cut this back to 
$16.1 million the first year and plans to use only 
$16 million this year. 

"It may not be enough, but it will go a long 
way," Mr. Heckman said. He said the Department of 
Agriculture and the National Advisory Council 
created by the 1970 amendment to the School Lunch 
Act had discussed a new timetable for integrating 
the additional children into the program. "I 
expect the council to set a new target of about 
three years hence," he said. 
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LONG HAIR BRINGS JAIL SENTENCE 

STAFFORD, Va. (LNS) -- A Juvenile Court Judge 
has sentenced a 15-year-old youth to a week in 
jail for failing to get his hair cut. 

Tl^e youth was convicted of contempt for 
violating an August 11 probation order that 
included an order to cut his shoulder-length hair. 
'Ihe youth had appeared in the courtoom on August 
11 only as part of a hearing to determine custody 
between his parents. 

A year ago, the same judge sentenced a 17-year- 
old to ten days for a similar refusal to cut his 
hair. The charge was later dismissed on appeal, 
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MURDER AND TORTURE AT S.AN' QUENTIN. 

A CLOSE LOOK AT ACCOUNTS OF JACKSON Klil.ING 

by Karen Wald 

SAN FRANCISCO (LN5) -- Fc*: three da> s aiier 
George Jaokson was gionned dowTi inside the San 
Quentin Prison Wails, no word came out to help people 
understand what had happened There vvere onl\ prc- 
nouncemenrs ci San Quentin wardens Nelson and Park^. 
and Califcrviia Department of Correct:, ^liief Ra>'- 
mond Proconier- No one who knew the Soiedad Broth- 
ers cr Jackson through his writings cr was rarruiiar 
with penal institutions of this countr>’n'as inclined 
to believe these pronouncements ei/er if the offi- 
cials* stones had been consistent and reasonable 
But they were not 

Associate Warden James W L. Park held a series 
of press cent eiences - On the first da> we ''learned'' 
that a gun, or gunS; had been smuggled into the pri- 
son. leading to a massi»/e jaii break attempt in 
which George Jackson was killed along three 

guards and two white inmate trustees- George was 
supposed to have had a .38 caliber pistol vvhich was 
supposed to ha.^e been brought in on a tourist buS; 
with a visitor, cr with "one of those radical law- 
yers . " 

In the days that followed it was stated by 
prison officials, and dutifully printed as "the real 
inside story" by the straight press, that a 9 mit 
Spanish made gun had been smuggaed in to George; by 
a young attorney, Stephen Bingham KTien people 
pointed to the heavy search of both visitors (they 
mubt have ail^ possessions checked or they go through 
a metal detector) and inmates (who are str ip-searched 
on leaving and re-entering the so-called Adjustment 
Center); Warden Park suggested that the gun came in 
inside a tape recorder It was smuggled back in 
Jackson's long, Afro-styied hair Meeting disbelief, 
the next day, officials reported that Jackson had 
lately taken to wearing a tight -knit cap at the 
back of his head and the gun, hidden haxf insid^ the 
cap, and half in his hair, was spotted by a guard 
iVhen that wasn't swallowed, they dianged the story 
again. The next day they announced that they had dis- 
covered an. Afro wig flushed down a toilet; and that 
the wig was the means by which Jackson had hidden the 
gun 

The San Francisco Chronicie reported on August 
27 that they had procured an identical 9 mm 
arid had a black model try to hide the gun beneath 
a wig At first It wouldn't fit WTisn he finally 
removed the wig, and with great difficulty forced 
it back onto his head with the gun inside, the 
Chronicle reported, "the wig was obviously askew 
and With every step he took, the g'ln wobbled dariger- 
Ously, bringing his hand ins t in ci i vel y to his head " 
The Chronicle observed without comment that if tlie 
prison version were true, Jackson wouid have had 
to walk iittv >ards under the eye:^ ot a guard until 
he reached the .AdjU:rtment Center without liaving 
the gun ot'':?er /ed 

The day after the Chroni ,ie ' :stor\ appeared; 
tlie warden calmiy announced tliar the. had beeii 
jni>ta\en Ilie gan was net after all ar^ 8 1/1 inch 
Spani^li astra m nOO as had been reported; bat a mu-1, 
smaller similar t>pi ot gun lie did not caplai. 
why o fficials t\ad sueb. a sp e cif i- erronc OaS 
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E .&r si.caingei was the de-tlai- 
ation .'.hat the gon ' s se.:ial rumber indicated that 
puiiha^ed b'v Panthet i.Andcn Wi.IiiaDis 

eve.' tuo yeai^ agV .^t least that was the case 
witli the S 1 1 inch giin . The warden did not say 
wliether tlie newl. descrj.bed gun -- presiimably the 
same one -■ was a.uo purchased b> Williams, A 
noiTibei :t people, irciuding Mark Allen ot the 
Pcli'.icaJ. Prisiners' Soiidaxit> Com.mit tee had 
pointed' w-it. th^-t the i^arious ponce departments 
have a huge areex-ai of guns confiscated from 
Pajiihers in the last few years- They could easily 
plant one o^' George Jackson if they so desired 
Landon Williams has been in prison in CoJ.orado 
and Cor.necticui for the past two years > It is 
far mere likely that the police had the gun than 
that Jackson did on August 21 of this year. 

At one point, prison orticials trying to make 
their theory oi a^‘ escape plan seem realistic, 
justified stripping ^pd shaving the inmates and 
searching their ceils by saying they were looking 
for grenades. At other times they have reported 
finaing small amounts of dynamite or plastique 
smuggled in to Jackson. 

The vourtyard into vvhich Jackson is said to 
have run, is sur rC'-mded by a 20 foot wall mounted 
bv gun towers. Presumably you are to assume that 
Jackson (and other prisoners) were going to blast 
their wa> through the prison wall, which is some 
75 yards from the Adjustment Centex, perhaps 
killing the tower' guards with a grenade. Then 
they would safely cross the quarter mile of open 
ground between the waii and the IS foot cyclone 
fence that is the last cf San Quentin's barriers. 

In another attempt to bolster the escape 
censpiracy, ofiiciais also anno'anced late in the 
week that the slain prison guards had xfieir uni- 
forms removed As in previous discrepancies, they 
did not explain why it took them five days to 
dl: 5 ^- 0 ,■er the dead guards' nakedness. 

The iir^t w^srs^on of Saturday's events from 
the prisoners came when Fleeta Drumgo and John 
CTutchette, the surviving Soiedad Brothers, were 
brcuglu to cour" on Tuesday- They had been 
pie»/eiued prison officials from appearing at 
their sceduled hearing on Monday and it took a 
court order to get them there. Their attorneys 
said this was beca^^se p'lson guards were still 
beating Drumgo and Clutchette on Monday. Drumgo 
and C*utclieite, bruised from beatings, burned 
wuth cigarettes, suffering from internal injuries 
(prison guards are well trained in the art of 
gi-ing beatings tliat are designed to be invisible), 
were aiso suffering from thementai torture in- 
flicted oil all the Adjustment Center inmates 
s^nce Jackscn'.s death -- the cen'stant death threats 
b>- ihz guards Nevertheless, they brought with 
thsm a h^nd-written affidavit signed by all 27 
inmates in'/oljed in Saturday's events - 

b-L'-i bjfore their statement was read to the 
pr..ss (the judge refused to allow their attorneys 
to present it to the courts) Drumgo and Clutchette 
tiad told the people on the other side of the bullet- 
lU-ci rcrec'i sejiarating them from the courtroom, 
that George Jacksen had been cold-bloodedly mur- 
dered "lie was shot in the back," said Clutchette. 
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*'And when thev sa^• he still wasn’t dead, the\' shot 
him in the head." 

The prisoners’ affidavit stated that the guards 
entered the first tier of the Adjustment Center aiid 
ordered the inmates to come out from their cells 
.Thereafter^ gunshots^ or vhaz arcearei :: : ^ 
gunshots^ went off and we all zntz zur in 

the back of the sane cuoldxng to avoid teona s-iot 
Thereafter^ the ^riso'n giAordSy arr.ea -'::w g-^noj 
entered the cell block ar^d ordered one unaers tpzeo 
to come out or he ktlled- The undersoorea were 
ordered by the officers to take off all tneor 
clothes and walk from the cells one at a time nac': 
of the undersigned received malictous thysical 
beatings by prison guards with clackfacks ^ guns^ and 
clubs,.. and made to lay on the ground naKed from 
approximately 4 o* clock pm to 10 o'clock pm at wmcn 
time one inmate^ Allen Mancino^ who was hand ■and 
leg-chained on the ground^ was reggtng tne guards to 
loosen the handuffs cuttong him and was told to keep 
his mouth shut by the offzcer (guard) who snot part 
of his leg off wtth a rifle ~ There, Mancino was 
made to lay heggin for a doctor for approximately 
an hour before the guards would allow aim to move, ■ 

The affidavit continued to describe the phys- 
ical torture, the threats and terrorism in the court- 
yard and asked the court for judicial release The 
first judge wasn’t even willing to look at the aff- 
idavit; no judge in California state or federal 
courts was willing to take the political risk of 
granting such release by enjoining the prison offi- 
cials from further terrorizing and torturing the 
prisoners . 

In discussions with their lawyers, John 
Clutchette and Fleeta Drumgo further elaborated on 
Saturday’s events, Tliey stated that they knew some- 
thing was wrong earlier because the guards liad 
begun moving people from the second and third tiers 
to the first. Wlienthey had everyone they wanted on 
the first tier, they ordered them out When tlie 
firing began, George Jackson, knowing tliat the 
guards’ principal aim was to murder him, ran out 
the open door to the court \'axd to draw the fire of 
the guards on himself and thus to spare the oilier 
prisoners . 

A huge pool of blood iS feet from tlie door, 
photograplied from a helicopter, marks the place 
where George fell. He was left to bleed for an 
hour before he was killed b\' a l’)ulict through his 
head. Prison officials say that George died instant- 
ly, but no one who dies instanil\ loses so much 
blood . 

The yard, which is normal !>' sealed slmt b\- 
a heaw door that can be unlocked onl\' trem the 
outside, provides absolutely no possibiiii) of 
escape. It is surrounded h\' a 20 toot wall mounted 
with expert marksman guards in watzlitowcre There 
is no spot in tlie yard where a person is not 
exposed to the gunsights ot the guards' rilies 

Prisoners in San iluentin uore stiii ''eing 
held incommiui i cado and do'en.s ot law>er^ 'egan work- 
ing frantically to gam entrarme to tr.e prison to 
Icani tlie fate of the other inmates and -top t;ie 
torture. l-lceta Drumgo I'.ad betsi cold iL’Hatcdij 

that he would be dead :u’ lrida\ ; hi li 
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Richard Silv^er, could not get a judge to move him 
to the San Francisco Coufity jail. Pleas went out 
to black state and federal congressmen and legis- 
lators to apply pressure, but when Drumgo and 
Clutchette reappeared in court Thursday, two days 
later, they reported they had been beaten and 
burned with cigarettes again when they returned 
to the prison on Tuesday. Drumgo, visibly trembling 
the entire time he was in the courtroom, sent 
"last messages" to friends and supporters requesting 
that they carry out specific tasks if he should 
never see them again. 

Drumgo 's mother fled from the courtroom 
crying- A little later, Mrs. Maxwell, John 
Clutchette's mother, began crying uncontrollably 
and swearing at the judge. No bailiff moved to 
quiet her or to ask her to leave Instead, the 
San Francisco Tactical Squad, standing helmeted 
with clubs ready in the back of the sealed specta- 
tor section of the courtroom, waded in with clubs 
flailing Although most of the people who moved 
around Mrs. Maxwell to keep her from being dragged 
out were black women, it was two black men who the 
Tac Squad and sheriff's deputies chose to attack. 

They began one of the longest, most vicious* 
and most bloody beatings ever witnessed in a demon- 
stration or riot -- not to mention inside a court- 
room among a handful of people. For long moments 
the Tac Squad beat Phil Price, a cousin^of Fleeta 
Drumgo, as he lay on the ground.- They bent his 
legover a chair and slammed a club on it repeatedly, 
trying to break it- Then the sherriff's deputies 
moved in. Lifting Phil to his feet, slamming his 
already profusely bleeding head repeatedly, they 
forced him against the wall where they continued 
to beat him. 

Marty Price, Phil’s older brother, was being 
shoved around the neck with a Tac Squad club, but 
he wasn’t as badly beateri as Phil. Instead, both 
were dragged inside to a prison holding cell where 
the guards forced Marty to watch as his brother 
was clubbed and beaten some^more. Wlien they 
finished, an officer said, "We need some injured 
men" And several officers wiped their hands in 
Phil's blood, rubbed it on their own faces and went 
off to have their pictures taken. The two brothers 
were charged with assaulting an officer. 

This second hearing failed, as had the previous 
ones, to get the judge, Catl Allen (who sat 
watching passively as the beatings were going on) 
to set aside discussions of old motions and deal 
instead witli the problems of San Quentin . 

But people on the outside were acting. Demon- 
strations had been going on outside the gates of 
the prison, blocked by shot-gun carrying guards 
trom approaching too close On Thursday, a few 
lawyers were allowed into the prison for the first 
time They confirmed what Clutchette and Drumgo 
had told their attorneys; all the prisoners told 
ossentialiy the same story There had been no 
escape attempt, only iirutal, premeditated murder, 
and ujiabated torture, both physical and psycholog- 
ical By iTidaN- morning, with the demonstrations 
outside the prison now drawing numbers in the 
t’lousands, tliree white reporters Were allowed into 
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the Adjustment Center -- accompanied by prison of- 
ficials . 

Not unexpectedly, the distrustful black and 
brown prisoners who fill the Adjustment Center 
had little to say to these white strangers and 
the reporters told the story they were sent in to 
tell: they saw little evidence of torture or 
recent beatings. They weren’t allowed to see 
Mancino whose leg had been shot off, nor any other 
prisoner injured seriously enough to warrant send- 
ing him to the hospital. But if nothing else, 
the visit meant a lessening of the beatings for 
at least 24 hours for most of the prisoners. 

A day later the prison administration had 
to bow once more to public pressure. Congress- 
man Ron Dellums, state assemblyman Willie Brown 
and Dr Carlton Goodlet were admitted into the 
Adjustment Center although Associate harden Park 
and Department of Correction chief Pecunier had 
denied their request the previous da>^ . But, like 
the reporters, the black legislators got a super- 
ficial tour and had little to say substantiating 
the lawyers* and prisoners* report. 

* * ■* * * 

Hugo Pinell is a Nicaraguan serving a life 
term and accused of killing one of the eight San 
Quentin guards who have beeri slain during the 
year prior to August 21. As a lifer Pinell faces 
an automatic death penalty if found guilty of 
killing the guard He has been beaten every day 
without stop since George's death. Even the 
black legislators, who didn't think' any of the 
prisoners looked like they had been beaten in the 
last 36 hours before their visit, made an exception 
of Pinell. Some of the prison administration’s 
rumors imply he was responsible for the knife 
slayings of the tlirce guards and two white trus- 
tees the day of the "escape" attempt. 

The prison officials are circulating rumors 
of conspiracy indictments, charging George Jackson 
was involved in a pre-plajined prison break attempt 
involving a number of other inmates. In addition 
to most obvious -- John Clutchettc, Flceta 

Drumgo and Ruchcll Magee -- the people wiio head 
the list of "rumored conspirators" include Pinell; 
a young lawyer, Steve Bingham, who was the last 
to see Jackson; another inmate named Johnny Spain; 
ajid George's ex- cellmate Jimmy Carr who is now 
in a San Francisco county jail. 

The state DA charged Steve Bingham with five 
counts of murder on Aug. 31 -- one for everyone 
killed in the melee except Jackson. Ihcxe is 
now ail All i^oints Bulletin out for him. Warden 
Park has rejieatedly stated he believed the gun 
allegedly smuggled in to Jackson was brouglit in 
inside Bingham's portal)le cassette tape recorder. 

Johnny Spain, a 20-year-old mulatto arrested 
in Los Angeles for robbcr>- and recently transferred 
to Quentin from Solcdad, !ias been descrincd b\ nis 
lawyers as a "young George vlackson.” Prison au- 
thorities say Spam went out into the o ■ ] 
v^'ith Jackson in an "escape attr-mpt, nut was not 
injured because he ducked :>e!iind some ouss.l"-. 

Spain was the onl>' person the wlute rej'ortors 
described as being oln'icusl)' as sadly ir.jured as 
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he said: they said his body was a maze of raw, 
red, open sores. 

James Carr was arrested in 1061 for armed 
robbery. He met George Jackson in prison. Jackson 
taught him to read and write, to do math, to 
anderstand Marxism and dialectical and historical 
materialism in simple and easy to understand terms. 
In 1970 lie was paroled to study and teach math 
and political science at the University of Cal- 
ifornia at Santa Cruz. Less than a year after 
liis parole, Carr was back in jail, accused of 
assaulting tlie guard who attacked and beat George 
Jackson during a courtroom liearing last spring. 
Officials hint that they have a letter from Carr 
and a response from Jackson discussing details 
of the "escape plan". They claim they found the 
alleged letter in a pants' pocket sent to the 
cleaners. Carr, denying there had been any such 
note, angrily told one reporter who visited him 
in the county jail: "I loved George Jackson. 

There's no way I would have let anyone send him 
a gun or explosives because it would have been 
suicide . " 


On Saturday, Aug. 28, several thousand people, 
young and old, black and white, gathered at St. 
Augustine Episcopal Churdi to show their love 
and respect for George Jackson. The "Panther 
Church" was the scene of Jonathan Jackson's 
funeral just a little more than a year ago. But 
although there were many uncontrolled tears 
rushing down many faces, there were no tears from 
Mrs. Georgia Jackson. After Jonathan's funeral 
George described her as "the perfect mother" for 
her strength and understanding in the face of her 
younger son's death. The funeral was not a moment 
of mourning but a call to action. 

Black Panther chairman Bobby Seale read 
messages of solidarity, support, love and commit- 
ment to continue the struggle from around the 
world and from black brothers and sisters in pri- 
son in this country- One message came from the 
black inmates of Illinois State Penitentiary, another 
from the California prison convicts who form the 
Black Militant Front and the People's Liberation 
Army in various state prisons. 

Angela Davis, in a long, deeply-felt message, 
said in part, "For me, George's death has meant 
tlie loss of a comrade and revolutionary leader, 
but also the loss of irretrievable love This love 
is so agonizingly personal as to be indescribable. 

I can only say that in continuing to love him I 
will try my best to express that love in the way 
he would have wanted- -by reaffirming my determination 
to figlit for tlie cause George died defending..." 

■k -k -K k k -k * 

Hours and days of discussions have taken place 
since Saturdaj', August 21, trying to understand 
and exjilain what hapiicned and why 'Fhcre are still 
too few facts, too many theories and speculations. 
Although, most people feel convinced that lie was set 
u] '-'v the guards to be murdered, no one feel.s 
totallj- certain that it wasn't in some way related 
to a:i escape attemjit. George had long made it known 
_ tiliTL J I e_ was _ to '*cQncnnl v rnt i on raui j l S. ' . ! — 
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mentality. He believed in the right of political 
prisoners or prisoners of war to escape and would 
do so when the time came. 

But many questioned whether this could have b 
been the time--Three weeks before the start of a 
trial in which he could more possibl\- than ever be- 
fore reveal the barbarity of the California prison 
system and the farce of American justice to an in- 
tensely interested world. It was not in his interest 
to miss out on this opportunity by risking death or 
even going underground after a successful escape. 
After all, he could just as well escape after the 
trial , 

But it was in the interest of the prison auth- 
orities, at the highest level, that they silence him 
before he could take the stand. George JacKson was 
a very sharp thorn in their side. He effectively 
educated and organized the prisoners in every prison 
they sent him to, and he was an eloquent and articu- 
late spokesman who had been able to gain the atten- 
tion of the outside world. This was at a time when 
prison officials were being plagued by calls for 
prison reform from those who they consideied "bleed- 
ing -heart liberals." 

A number of investigating commisions toured 
various California prisons in the last year or two, 
without exception they have come out with scathingly 
unfavorable reports. The prison hierarchy maintains 
the status quo, even promoting officials of some of 
the owrst prisons, such as Soledad- But they very 
much wanted to stop this flow of criticism in tlie 
press and the state legislature, and they also 
wanted to clamp down on these radical lawyers who 
have lately been bombarding the prison system with 
demands for the rights of prisoners. 

Killing George Jackson not only silenced the 
voice that was causing them so much discomfort; it 
served as a pretext, in the words of Warden James 
Park, "to go back to the old fashioned prison meth- 
ods. "Parks clearly means an intent of retaliating 
on the prisoners inside, and maximum efforts to keep 
the outside world from getting in. Newspapers such 
as the Black Panther Paper and the Berkeley Tribe 
will be banned (probably resulting in a court battle, 
because prisoners are entitled by law to receive any- 
thing that can be legally sent through the mail) 

Tape recorders, a key instrumnet not only of report- 
ers, but of defense attorneys and legal workers, 
will be banned. Only state- li censed private inves- 
tigators will be allowed to interview prisoners, 
thus eliminating the numerous volunteer investigators 
whose free work (compared to the high rates of li- 
censed investigators) make defense on a small budget 
possible. Only one lawyer will be allowed to «/isit 
a prisoner, limiting a prisoner's right to counsel 
to the number of times his one lawyer can get out 
to visit him. 


Correction in San Francisco, San Mateo and the 
state capital of Sacramento, doing extensive damage. 
Two of the bombings were claimed by the Weather Un- 
derground, the third b\' the People's Revolutionary 
Army Like the firebombings of state vehicles 
and the Bank of .America, carried out by other 
groups earlier in the week, these bombings were an 
expression of rage at the murder of George Jackson, 
and in a broader sense, at the murder and torture 
of prisoners throughout ’ the country. 

But although these bombings could not effec- 
tively impair the functioning of the California 
prison system, their significance should not be un- 
derestimated On one level they were a gut response. 
Tlie news of the bombings caused smiles to spread to 
many faces that had only known tears for a week. 
Powerless in themselves, the bombs kindled a sense 
of retaliation, a feeling of strength. In part, 
this was due to the second level of significance 
the bombs had. 

The Weatherman communique expressed that: 

"There must be a price for racist attacks. Mass 
actions outside the tombs last year might have pre- 
vented the murder of two Puerto Rican prisoners a 
week after the rebellion. If Edward Hanrahan had 
been dealt with for the murder of Fred Hampton, 

James Park might have thought twice before partici- 
pating in the murder of George Jackson. Every pri- 
son official must learn to balance his actions with 
his desire for personal safety." Pointing to the 
passionate resistance waged in prison, the communi- 
que asked whites if the blacks and browns must 
continue to fight alone inside the prison walls. 
Quoting George Jackson, they concluded, "I'll 
never forgive, I'll never forget. If I'm guilty 
of anything it is not leaning on them hard enough -- 
war witliout terms . " 

That war is clearly going to go on inside San 
Quentin and countless other prisons this week and 
in the weeks to come. As long as there is little 
help from outside, the prisoners will be quietly 
and systematically murdered. 

But the retaliation continues. On the night 
of August 29, another Bank of America was blown 
up; almost at the same time, five young blacks 
entered the Ingleside police station in San Fransico 
and opened fire -- killing one officer -- and 
escaped 

-30- 

CANADA REPORT FAVORS LEGALIZATION OF POT 

OTTAWA (LN’S) -- After two years of prepara- 
tion, the Canadian Committee on Youth has re- 
leased a report recommending legalization of 
marijuana for persons over 18, along with govern- 
ment controls of its distribution and marketing. 


But even more, as Angela pointed out, it means 
the return to raw terror. Fleeta and other prison- 
ers were not killed last week, hut the\' had i^'cen 
assured bN' the guards the)' would be Next v%eek , 
when the spotlight fades, any one of them z-^n l>e 
arbitrarily murdered. It can only he prevented 
by continued, constant focus on the prisons 

In the early morning hours of August 2S, nombs 
went off in the offices of the jJa liton na Dept^ 

LILLRM i 'N News -e 


The report was originally commissioned by 
the Secretary of State's department, but it is 
given little chance of acceptance. Officials, 
pilice spokesmen, and medical authorities joined 
in denouncing the report. 

-30- 
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WAGE- PRICE FREEZE DOOMS COLEMAX STRIKE: 

BOYCOTT COLEMAN CAMPING EQUIPMENT NOIV. 

WICHITA, Kansas (LNS) -- "A compan\ as greedy 
as the Coleman Co. isn't going to negotiate until 
they have to,” said Delbert Seiber, president of 
District 50, Allied Technical Workers "The wage 
freeze was the tool they needed to break us, and 
they're beating us into the ground. Tlie only wea- 
pon we have left is a boycott. That's the only 
way we are going to drive the compan>' back to the 
bargaining table.” 

Seven hundred workers at the huge (1900 em- 
ployees) Coleman plant in Wichita are still not 
back on their jobs. The strike began May 27 when 
Coleman, a major camping equipment manufacturer, 
refused to meet union demands for increased salary, 
pensions and insurance benefits- 

"When Nixon announced the wage freeze we knew 
we wouldn't get a settlement," said Seiber "Mo- 
ney in the strike fund was almost gone, and with 
all the scabs working in the plant we knew the 
company would hold out at least till the 90-day 
freeze period was over. So we decided to call 
off the picket line and go back to work." 

"But the company wouldn't give us our old 
jobs back," he said. "Only about 100 union people 
have been taken back since the freeze was announced 
and most of those have been put in lower job cate- 
gories. Skilled workers are doing semi-skilled 
work and semi-skilled workers are sweeping the 
floor. Almost everybody has taken a pay cut, some 
as much as 60 cents an hour- The company is going 
to make money on this strike " 

"Money is so tight around Wichita, Coleman 
didn't have any trouble getting scabs," another 
union official said. "Even some of our people 
got discouraged and went back to work They were 
getting a lot of harassment on the picket line 
from police.” 

"Policemen would stop strikers as they drove 
up to the picket line and say things like, 'Looks 
like you need a new set of tires, better go back 
to work,' and then give them a ticket for a safe- 
ty violation. A friend of mine got a pollution 
summons because his car was smoking- Cops would 
stop union cars and hold them for half an hour 
sometimes, claiming they were checking whether it 
was a stolen car.” 

■k * ^ ^ 

liven though the strike is o^er, tliexe is 
growing support for the boycott of Coleman prod- 
ucts. Several weeks ago, Citiiens United to Sup- 
port the Strikers held a raily and free picnic in 
Wichita's Riverside Park Ovci 5(^)0 people came 
to hear union officials speak, listen to rock 
hands and eat hot dogs. Richard Irejo, Kansas 
City coordinator for the United i‘arm Workers^ 
pledged his organization's support for tb.e nation- 
al boycott. Charles Harrison, regional director 
of District 50 ATW said, "Company official ^ will 
tell you the boycott hasn't had an^ ellcct, hut 
I nave a pile of letters from the iengt!'i and 
breadth of the nation that sa>s iuindreds and 
thousands of union people ha;'c gone on record as 

Qurmnrtinp t he boycott. " 
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HANRAILAN INDICTED IN HAMPTON-CLARK KILLING 

CHICAGO (LNS) -- Chicago State's Attorney 
Edward Hanrahan and thirteen other city lawmen 
have been indicted for conspiracy to obstruct jus- 
tice in the December 4, 1969 killing of Black 
Panthers Fred Hampton and Mark Clark by police. 
Hanralian is Mayor Richard Daley's protege and is 
considered a likely candidate for senator or gover- 
nor . 

After five months of investigation and four 
monihs during which Hanrahan, the police and Judge 
Joseph Power did everything they could to quash the 
unreleased indictments, the Illinois Supreme Court 
ordered the results of the county grand jury inquiry 
to be made public. 

An earlier federal grand jury investigation 
established that the state's attorney's special 
police fired 99 bullets to the Panthers* one that 
morning. It also revealed grave discrepancies in 
police testimony and deliberate falsification of 
evidence, No indictments were returned. 

But in the controversy that followed that 
report several top-ranking police officers were de- 
moted, the charges lodged against the Panther sur- 
vivors of the raid were dropped and a coalition of 
over eighty community organizations launched a legal 
, drive to set up a special county grand jury. 

It was that body which finally returned the 
verdict which was opened on August 24. 

The indictment does not specifically deal with 
the attack, in which Hampton was killed in his bed 
while he slept and the West Side Chicago apartment 
was riddled with automatic weapon fire. It says 
only that the defendants "willfully, fraudulently 
and deceitfully conspired, confederated and agreed 
to commit an offense of obstruction of justice.” 

It accuses them of collecting evidence solely to 
prove the police version (which claimed the Panthers 
had engaged them in a long gun battle), carrying on 
false and inflammatory publicity (such as Hanrahan's 
rrumerous press conferences lauding the police and 
feeding false information to the reactionary Chicago 
Tribune), perjuring themselves before several pre- 
vious investigators and using evidence Hanrahan 
knew to be "false and inflammatory” to get indict- 
ments against the Panther survivors. 

Hanrahan, of course, denied any guilt and immedi- 
atelv began efforts to dismiss the indictment on the 
grounds that special prosecutor Barnabas Sears had 
"intimidated” the jurors and that the statute of 
limitations liad expired. He refused to step down 
from office pending any decision. All the other 
accused conspirators, including eight of the 14 
raiders, an assistant state's attorney and police 
who supervised the crime lab investigation of evi- 
dence and the internal investigations division review 
of police procedure in the raid, are still on active 
duty. Police Supt . James Conlisk, a Mayor Daley 
appointee who was named as a co- conspirator but not 
indicted, also remains securely in Office. 

Ihe light charge (carrying a maximum penalty 
of one to three years in prison and $1000 fine) was 
seen by the Black Panthers and many others as "a 
feei>le attempt by the state to redeem itself in the 
evL's of the people. ” Jesse Jackson and other black 
. . ^ - ■ . . ai QB.Y ■ CQ:.! 0^. JNSJDf 
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Top: To ensure a good suimner crop, farmers at the Toan 

Tien agricultural co-op in liai Hung f rov ince . (North 
Vietnam) work overtime transplaiiting rice seedlings 

Credit VNA/L\S 



SOME MONOPOLIES EMPLOY AS MANY WORKERS AS WHOLE COUNTRIES 


Top T«h lntern«tion»l Manufacturing 
Concarns 


General Motors (U S ) 

1969 Sales 
(million dollars) 

24.295 

Ford (U S 1 

14.755 

Cicneral Elerlric lU S ) 

8,448 

Internationai Business 
Machines (U S ) 

7.197 

Chrysler (U S ) 

7.052 

Unilever (Angln-Ddtch) 

6.030 

International Telephone 
and Telegraph (U S ) 

5,474 

Philips |I>Jtch) 

3 597 

Volkswagen 
(W'e.-it Ciorman) 

3 536 

Impenal ChemKal 
Industries (British) 

3 257 








Top: "If men looked like their minds 


Credit Chevron/ LNS 
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Top: Rip-off Health Food Store . Credit Ilooka/LNS 



